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THE BABY CITY GETS 
~ ALBERTA’S NEW UNIVERSITY 


FIRST CLASSES AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Were onan ‘To Da AND Work 
BEGINS IN THE MorniING 


Capnser Dick Dercipes Jo. 
Locate THe New 
Untverstry IN 
-STRATHCONA, PREMIER 
-RurHerrorp’s Crry— 
Sire Is [IMMEDIATELY 
Across THE: 
SASKATCHEWAN Opposite 
‘THe PARLIAMENT 
Butpincs Location. 


Epmonton Butetin, Saturpay, Apri 6, 1907 


shad been generally anticipated for 

some time, the Alberta government 

as decided to locate the ‘provincial 

university at Strathcona. A meeting of the 

cabinet was held last evening, when this 
~- action was taken. : 

It will be remembered that at the recent 

session of the legislature an appropriation 


was made for purchase of a site, and the | 
"announcement was made that the univer-, 


sity would be, in all likelihood, in operation 
next year. Now, since the site has been 
chosen, the organization of the university 
will be proceeded with, and before the year 
closes tthe president and the senate and 


board of governors will, in all probability, 


be appointed. 

The government of Alberta is practi- 
‘cally adopting the course followed by 
every province in the Dominion possess- 
ing a university, and that is, placing it at 
the seat of government. Manitoba has its 
provincial university at Winnipeg, New 
Brunswick at Fredericton, Prince Edward 
Island at Charlottetown, and Ontario at 
Toronto. The location of the Alberta uni- 
versity across the river from Edmonton, 
the capital, is merely following the prec- 
edents established by the other provinces 
of the Confederation. The University of 
Alberta is the first university to be estab- 
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lished west of Winnipeg, and is\an evi- 


is determined that the facilities for higher 
education and for meeting the intellectual 
wants of our people shall be available in 
our own province at the earliest paseible 
date. 
The location of the parliament build- 
ings on the north bank of the Saskatch- 
ewan and the university with all its affili- 
ated colleges on the opposite bank, will 
form a picture where natural beauty. en- 
hanced by artistic landscape engineering, 
will make Edmonton and its sister city of 


tal cities in Canada. 


Monvreat Herap, January 1908 


first thing the two new prairie prov- 
inces set about, after providing suitable 
houses for legislative and government pur- 


| is quite interesting to observe that the 


ties. Alberta has taken the lead in this re- 
spect, having already secured the site -at 
Strathcona, and appointed the principal, Prof. 
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dence that the Rutherford administration. 


Strathcona ore of the most beautiful capi- 


poses, was the establishment of universi- 


Tory of McGill. The building itself is not 
EO 
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etly upon the great educational channel 
of the world and with such eminently 
capable pilots, who have already become 
imbued with the spirit of the West, it is 
safe to say that the infant institution will 
soon.arrive at a stage of universal power 
and importance. It-will now be no longer 
necessary for the young man or woman, 
who becomes possessed with the divine 
desire to reach the higher attainments of 
education, to: travel to distant provinces 
or states for the purpose of satisfying the 
ambition. Many young persons, to whom 
such a privilege would otherwise be.de- 


nied, through lack of money or other dif- 


ficulties, will now. be enabled to attend a 
great university which is practically in 
our midst. 

First Lectures Tomort ‘OW 


‘Today has been an easy one for the students, 


as there were no lectures or study, the regis- 
tration and the forming of classes being the 
only work done. Tomorrow morning the 


THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION IN THE WEST __ 


likely to be long delayed. In Saskatchewan 


they are proceeding more cautiously but the 


matter is under discussion. It is, perhaps, 
characteristic of the West that they should be 
already talking about the machinery of the 
university and the personnel of its teaching 


‘staff. The province has already an efficient’ 


system ofelementary and secondary schools, 


but to give completeness to the educational 


system it is felt that there must-be a univer- 
sity and it must belong to the people... 


OH 60 


| regular-order will be inaugurated and the 


his morning in Strathcona the Uni- - 
* =—@ versity of Alberta without the least 


pomp and ceremony, entered: qui- 


first lecture will be given in the class room. 

The majority of the students enrolled are 
beginning their first-year’s course, but there. 
are nearly ten who start on the second year’s 
work in the English, literature and math- 
ematical arts course. 

The. class rooms and offices of the fac- . 
ulty are comfortably situated in the top . 
story of the Duggan street school and it is 
expected. that the work will progress very 
rapidly after a good start has been made. 

While the university classes were regu- 
larly opened this morning in the Duggan 
street school, the formal opening will not 
be held until Monday as there are many 
students who are unable to reach 


. Strathcona before then and the faculty de- 


sire to have the full number of students 
present when the addresses are given. | 

Twenty-two. students, including five 
young ladies were present this morning at 
ten o'clock and registered in the various 
classes. It is expected that many more 
will arrive this afternoon and within two 
weeks time it is thought that fifty young > 
people will be registered for the regular 
course of study. 


Original plans: The University of Alberta as it might haye been. 


THE UNIVERSITY: ITS COST AND AIMS. 


*EpMonTON EVENING Journat, DECEMBER 5, 1908 


rom figures recently given out it ap- 
pears that the cost of the Provincial 
university for the first year has been 
$13,159.93. The sum in itself is not large, but 
an equally important fact is that not a dollar 
of it came from the general funds of the 
Province nor from the general public. No 
part of it, was taken from the subsidies re- 
_ ceived from the Federal treasury, and none 
of it was obtained by levy on the people of 
the Province. The existence of the university 
has not decreased by a dollar the ordinary 
funds at the Government's disposat for car- 
rying on the Provincial business; while on 
the other hand it has imposed no burden, 
large or small, on the public. The. Govern- 
ment has had during the year and has today 
just as much money for the construction of 
roads and bridges and for the other matters 
requiring provincial expenditure as they 
would have had ordinarily if there had been 
no university in existence; and the people of 
the Province have paid no more in taxes. 
This satisfactory end has been attained by 
creating new sources of revenue and turning 
part of the proceeds to university support. The 
upkeep of the university has been made.a 
ere against faa taxes not formerly in 


\ 


existence and which:do not come from the 
general public. One of these is the educational 
tax imposed on land outside organized school 
districts: In the overwhelming majority of cases 
this land is held by speculators awaiting arise 
in value; for when settlers:invade a new local- 
ity a school district is quickly organized. This 
taxcomes, therefore, from the speculator rather 


“than from either the land or the public. This, 


together with the tax on corporations within 
the Province, are the sources from which the 
money for university maintenance comes... 

That the university has not been made a 
sink hole for.the Provincial funds or a burden 
on the public by no means implies that effi- 
ciency ‘has been sacrificed to cheese-pairing 
[sic]. On the contrary, while no attempt has 
been made to create a Harvard. or a Cam- 
bridge, a McGill or a Toronto, the purpose has 
been kept steadily in mind of creating an insti- 
tuition adapted to the conditions of the day 
and the Province, and capable of growth and 
evolution as conditions change into one meet- 
ing the new requirements and Bae the 
sphere opened by them... 

In the beginning the riniversity of Alberta 
is designed to qualify men and women for the 
ordinary business of life, as well as to offer 
opportunity for those who may desire to train 


‘ for professional careers... 


UNIVERSITY BEGINNINGS IN ALBERTA 


THe New Train 


By R. K. Gordon 
e wereasmall, light-hearted com- 
pany, hardly more than a score of 
us; and all of us were young. We 
lived in a clearing in the poplar bush on the 
south bank of the North Saskatchewan 


_ River. On the sloping sides of the great. 


valley and on the flats below the coyotes 
barked and howled at night, but on top. of 
the bank we taught mathematics and phys- 
ics, Greek and history, English Literature, 
_ and biology. Along with some four hun- 
dred students and two red brick buildings, 
we were the University of Alberta; and we 
felt sure that the future belonged to us, not 
the coyotes: 

We looked across the river to the newly- 
finished building of the Proyineial Govern- 
ment, which in its wisdom had brought us 


into being and from which came our very ° 


modest monthly’ cheques. ‘Just below. the 
Government building stood the rather for- 
lorn remains of old Fort Edmonton, but 
they were not long allowed to cumber the 
landscape. The new, raw, bustling city was 
not interested i in a reminder of its humble 


beginnings: The future was the thing, and 
of the dazzling glory of that future nobody 
was so mean-spirited’ as to entertain the 
slightest doubt. 


Wewere very lucky, and we new it. The: 


present was good, and we went sure the best 
was yet to be. The youth and stir and zest of 
the place are unforgettable but not easy to 


»recapture in words. The west was young, 


and so were we: and we went on our way, 
never doubting that, if 1913 was rich inbless- 


ings, 1914 would be still more bountiful. 


War was something we never dreamed of, 


_the skies ‘were clear in Alberta, and we as- 


sumed that they were almost as clear else- 
where... 2 
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Epmonton Buttetin, Nov. 3, 1910 


t a special meeting of the executive 
council of the Edmonton board: of 
trade Tuesday afternoon the ques- 
tion of the establishment in the city of an 
assay office for the convenience of pros- 
pectors was considered. The absence of 
such an office in Edmonton has long been 
a source of inconvenience to men pros- 
pecting for minerals who make Edmon- 


miners may be assayed it has been neces- 
‘sary to ship samples of ore to assay offices 
at the coast, involving both expense and 
delay. ; 
Asolution to the difficulty was reached 
through an offer made by President Tory 
of Alberta university. President Tory in- 
formed the board that within the next cou- 
ple of weeks the university would have its 
laboratory in such shape a to undertake 
assay work and would be willing to place 
its equipment at the disposal of those de- 
-siring an assay of minerals. As yeta profes- 
sor of mineralogy has not been appointed 
to the university teaching staff, but it is the 
intention of the board of governors to es- 
tablish a chair in mineralogy next year. 
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ton their point of departure in order that 


ALBERTA UNIVERSITY 
"TO AID PROSPECTORS 


Pres. ‘Tory Orrers EpMonton Boarp OF ‘TRADE 
‘lo Unpertake Assay Or Minerats For 
Prospectors IN University Laporatory. 


The members of the executive commit- 


tee were greatly pleased at the offer of 


President Tory as it provided a'splendid 
substitute for a public assay office until 
such time as the provincial government 
has seen fit to establish one.., 


MEMORIES OF A FACULTY WIFE 
WHO ARRIVED IN 1910 


Uor A New Tran, Winer 1983 


elen Sheldon first set foot on the 
Hees campusin 1910, the bride 
of Dr. E.W. Sheldon, a mathemati- 

cian recruited to the faculty of the new Uni- 
versity by President Tory—who was also 
quick to enlist Mrs. Sheldon as the adviser to 
the women students. Mrs. Sheldon died in 
Medicine Hat in April at the age of 99 years. 
Less than two years before her death, 
Mrs. Sheldon shared her memories of the 
early University ona tape made as part of the 


oral history project of the Faculty Women’s, 
- Club—a group largely comprised of faculty 
wives and.one of which Mrs. Sheldon was a _ 


charter member. The memories which fol- 
low are adapted from that recording: 


Coming to Alberta... 

I was from New. York City. I met my 
husband when he was at Yale University 
getting his doctor’s degree. He had been a 
student of Dr. Tory’s at McGill—as a matter 
of fact he was the Bold medallist for the 
year. 

Dr. Tory was planning on organizing 


. the new university in Alberta—the Prov- 


ince was five years old and: the University, 
was two when we came—and Ernest knew 
when he was studying for his doctor's de- 
gree that he would become a member of the 
staff. 
We enjoyed almost forty years con- 
nected with the University. 

I’came as a bride to Edmonton. There 
were no. buildings on the University cam- 
pus then. The University occupied the top 
storey of Strathcona High School. That was 
the University when we came. » 

During the summer months, the. stu- 


dents from the north side of the river at-' 


tended the University by coming overona 
raft that was run by a cable across the river. 
Then, when the ice was formed on the river, 


| the students from the north side walked» 


and drove over the ice. 

Tloved the open spaces and the people 
were so friendly. The University was just a 
family; it was very small and very deka 
ial. I just loved it. 

Then ‘they started the building 


' Athabasca Hall and Dr. Tory asked us to 


move into it, and I was in charge of the 
women students that first year—there were 
about. a dozen in residence. I was the first 
“dean of women.” The next year we moved 
into Assiniboia and Ruth, our daughter was 
born in Assiniboia. 


Thad very happy relationship with the . 
students and our suite had an open. door. 


And as we had the only telephone, the girls 


used our phone at all times. 


“THE GATEWAY.” 


_ SrrRATHCONA PLAINDEALER, DECEMBER 20, 1910 


resh from the young University, 
F breathing forth vigorous life, breezy 
and optimistic in tone, with decided 
expressions of opinion, and no uncertain 
note in its editorial pronouncement, comes 
the firstnumber of “The Gateway,” the lusty 
literary production of the undergraduates of 
the University of Alberta. 
The ‘cover indicates the title, with its 


illustration ofan open gateway between two 


turretted towers; and regarding the choice of 
a name, the introductory editorial says— 
“As the name suggests, there is something 
“unique about our position in this institution, 


_ the university farthest northin America and 


farthest west in Canada, standing at the por- 
tal of a great undeveloped and practically 


~ unknown region, rich in potentialities of 


future greatness. The University of Alberta 


» may justly be considered asthe entrance toa 
great opportunity. Here, too, is afforded the . 
“sons and daughters of Alberta, many of 


whom would otherwise be unable to realize 


it, of securing a training which shall qualify’ 
them worthy citizenship in this splendid 
new country.” 

Thus it will be seen that the little maga- 
zine is impregnated with the spirit of the 
great west, where the air is full of hope, and 


‘the wide practically undiscovered world 


beyond seems to lie at the feet of youth ready 
to be conquered, where there is a place for 
every one, and every man has elbow room 
and to spare. 

This first number, which it is hoped will 
be the forerunner of many others, is a very: 
creditable’ production, and will be perused 
with interest, not only by the students and 
their friends, but by. all those who are inter- 
ested in the advancement of the province... 

. The editorial staff comprises Mr. A. E. 
Ottewell,.. editor-in-chief; Miss B. 
McLaughlin, lady editor; Messrs. A. 
Caldwell, H:G. Nolan, P- Young, W 
Davidson, and Miss Wilson; associate edi- 
tors: Mr. C. W. Ritson, business manager; 
J. F.C. Sells, assistant; and W. H. D. Miller, 


illustrator.. 
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-..at our 90th Anniversary celebration, Jan 7th from — 
4 to 6 pm in Quad,CAB and Athabasca Hall. 


STUDENTS 
WAIT ON HON. 
.R. MITCHELL 


FIFTY FANTASTICALLY ATTIRED VARSITY STUDENTS 
MARCH INTO MINISTER’S OFFICE AND DEMAND 
SPEECH—-UNIQUE DEPUTATION APPEARS BEFORE 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


EpMonToNn BuLLeTin, OcToBER 28,, 1910 


he generally peaceful neighborhood 
of the Government offices was very 
seriously disturbed by a party of fifty 
or more students of the Alberta University, 
who, Wednesday morning on their way back 
from a football match, called to pay their 
respects to. the new minister of education, 
the Hon. C.R. Mitchell. 
' Tramping along the street in double file, 
the young men cut an extraordinary figure. 
Three of them carried rifles over their shoul- 


_ders and others, in the place where their hats . 
+ ought to‘have been worn, were adorned with 
flour sacks, the red lettering on which gave a. 


ghastly appearance of blood-stained bandages. 

* Great interest was provoked among the 
members of the office staff as the party of 
young bloods, without hesitation, sprang up 
thé steps and marched up the stairs, along the 


passages, and down again to the entrance,. 


shouting out as they went, at the tops of their 
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robust voices: “Varsity, varsity, a Ya, Ya,’ 
or some such:doggerel. % 
The sheer impudence of the proceedings 
could only have occurred to the imagination 
of a young man in his teens, but, not 
yet satisfied, they had the.nerve to line up 


- infrontof the buildings and callout “Mitchell, 
speech,” 


repeated many times over, the 
while some of the gayer among them had the 
effrontery to kiss their hands to the young 
ladies in the department. On a signal from 
inside, the leaders sprang up the steps again 
and, the whole crowd pushed through the 
open door of the minister’s private room, 
where. the hon. gentleman was waiting to_ 
receive them. 

After a short address, the Varsity bor 
came out singing “For he’s a jolly good fel- 


low” and as they made off towards the ferry - © 


they gave hearty cheers for Mr. Mitchell. It is 
a good thing that not all deputations are so 
demonstrative or the nerves of few cabinet 
ministers would be able to survive the strain. 


ON THE ROAD _ 
EXTENSION. 


LECTURER GAVE 
NO CLEW TO THE — 


MACHIAVELLI 
IN STETTLER © 


 STETTLER iapaennee 1913 - 


he first lecture in the University of 

Extension ‘course at Stettler, took 

place in the Assembly Hall of the 
school last Friday evening. The subject was 
“Machiavelli” and the lecturer, Wm. A. Kerr, 
Professor of modern languages. The attend- 
ance was very good, and the lecture. was 
much enjoyed by all present. The course has 
opened here, under very favorable auspices, 
and the remaining lectures will no doubt be 
equally successful... 


DISAPPOINTING 
AUDIENCE FOR 
~ BOYLE’S 
ELECTRICITY 
LECTURE 


MActeop ADVERTISER 1913 


...Prof. Boyle’s lecture, last. Wednesday 
night, while attended by-a disappointing 
slender audience, was of absorbing interest, 
and those who did go and followed the 
discourse of the youthful looking speaker 


were abundantly rewarded. Prof. Boyle does © 


no adopt the “popular” style of the Parish 
Hall recently. He did not attempt to be star- 
tling or dramatic in his experiences. Instead 
he adopted the matter of the class room, was 


cautious in his statements and aimed at : 


scientific demonstrations and anything but 
sensational. His subject was “Electricity, its 
conduction through gasses and X-rays.” 


LITTLE KNOWN 
OF ELECTRICITY 


Pror Bowe or OF gan 
University, Lecrurrs ON 
INTERESTING SUBJECT 


LETHBRIDGE, 1913 


| lectricity asa subject fora lecture has 
EL, wonderful possibilities, and deli- 
vered by a man of the scientific 
standing of Professor Boyle, of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, it can readily be understood 
that it would be not only entertaining in the 
highest degree, DUE also extremely instruc- 
tive.. 
to a large’ audience he explained that 
although so very largely utilized, compara- 
tively. little was known of this wonderful 
science.. 


the more they learned of electricity, 


the more the human race were being 
benefitted, and it was. not altogether un- 
likely that before long ideas of treatment of 
various diseases would be revolutionized 


TV DyAGs, 


ORIGIN OF MAN 


Macteop ADVERTISER 1913 


hat the world is old, so old.that geolo- 
gists donot venture to declare its age, 
and that the plant and animal life that 
teems on the surface of the globe has been 
evolved from the simplest primitive forms, 


was shown by Dr. Allen, Professor of Geol- 
ogy in the University of Alberta, in his lecture 


in the Prsbyterian [sic] Church last night. Dr.- 


Allen’s lecture was the fourth in the seriesin the 
Extension Course, and proved to be one of the 
most absorbing and interesting of.them all :.. 

Dr. Allen compared the history of the earth 
toa book of which we have some knowledge of 
the frontand rear coversand possibly of thelast 


| ten chapters, but of which all the rest is a blank. 


In reviewing these last chapters Dr. Allan 
showed the earliest forms of plant and animal 


_ UNIVERSITY 
LECTURE 


Meprcrne Har Times, 1913 


.. There were about one hundred and twenty 
people: present .. 

The lecture was delivered by Dr. Bayle, 

of Edmonton, professor of Physics, in the 


University of Alberta, who gave a most able - 


and interesting address .. 
Owing tosome eesresden difficulties Pro- 
fessor Boyle was unable to secure the use of the 
apparatus which he had brought with him 
from Edmonton, owing to the fact that forsome 
reason not explained, he was not able to secure 
it from the Express office; and was therefore 
compelled to depend upon. the less complete 
apparatus of the High school. Nevertheless the 
lecture was most interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. The subject was handled in the most popu- 
larmannerand thetiresome technicalities were, 
as far as possible, avoided ... 
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life as determined by geological evidences in 


the form of fossils. He. then traced the growth - 


of life from the invertebrate to the vertebrate 
forms. 

While searcel mentioning “evolution,” 
the lecture strongly supported the Darwinian 
theory of the selection of species’and the sur- 
vival of the fittest .... : 

It was interesting to see evidences that 
have been found on the Red Deer river of 
prehistoric life and of the remains. of a 
mastedon [sic], the forerunner of the elephant, 
in the icy depths of Siberia, but most of those 
present were anxious to have some of the 
gaps.in their own ancestry cleared up. 

_ The use of the lantern threw much light on 
the subject of the evening, and greatly helped 
the lecturer to present the story of bygone ages 


ina most attractive and popular manner. 


EXTENSION 
LECTURES 


Untverstry oF ALBERTA 
Press BULLETIN, 1915 


temporary change of policy with 
respect to university: extension lec- 


tures has been determined upon by | 


the department of extension at the Uni-’ 
versity of Alberta. Owing to the urgent 
nature of the appeal for money for the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund,.a good deal of 
educative work will have to be under- 
taken in connection with it. After consul- 
tation with the officers of the fund it has 


_been decided to join forces with them for’ 


the purposes of their campaign. The Uni- 
versity extension lectures of the ordinary 
type will consequently be withdrawn for 
the present and the department of exten- 
sion has undertaken the organization of.a 
Speakers’ Patriotic League for the pur- 
pose of providing speakers yes such 
may be required. 

This is not an abandonment of the 
policy offering extension lectures, but 
merely a re-direction of the forces of the. 
department of extension to assist in cop- 
ing with the problems arising from the 
present crisis in the history of the British 
Empire, 
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‘CHEMISTRY OF 


EXPLOSVES 


INTERESTING 
LECTURE GIVEN BY 
PROFESSOR 
LEHMANN-ADVANTAGE 

~ JOSTUDENT 


Macteop ADVERTISER 1913 


5 large and appreciative audience lis- - 

; tened to Prof. A.L. Lehmann, Ph. D., 
who lectured in Assembly Hall, Cen- 
tral school, last evening on oe inits 


relation to daily life.” 
In simple, concise terms the professor 


demonstrated the exact chemical processes 


in the making and baking bread; the 
composition and uses of soap; explained 
the nature and composition of various 


| explosives, illustrating with a small 


sample, of nitro-glycerine taken from the 
possession of some gentlemanly safe blow- 
ers.operating recently in Edmonton »¥.. 


years strong. 
Fireworks 
and more. 


..at our.goth 
Anniversary celebration, 
January 7th from 
4 to 6 pm in Quad, CAB 
and Athabasca Hall. 


EMBRACE 


_the memories— 


warm the soul... 
with a cup of 
hot chocolate... 


Refreshments 
donated by 
Versa Campus | 
Services © 


"THE WAR YEARS | 


_ REGISTRATION 


aac oF ALBERTA Press ee 
‘OcroBER 14, 1915 . 


n spite of the depletion caused by the 
enlistment of University students 
incontingents for service at the Front, 
registration is proceeding briskly and the 
present appearances are that the attend- 
ance at the University will be about the 
same as that for last session when the 
total figures amounted to 440. The fea- 
tures of this year’s registration are the 


increase in the oess of Pharmacy, in which 


sixteen have now registered, the enrol- 
ment in the new Faculty of Agriculture 
which promises to have about fifteen stu- 
dents, and the large number of candidates 
for graduate. courses, there being now 
twenty-two applications from graduates 
of our own and sister institutions. Regis- 
tration in the Faculty of Law begins this 
week both in Edmonton and in Calgary. 
Altogether, the results thus far are very 
gratifying. 


RED CROSS ENTERTAINMENTS 


t the request of the Red Cross Office 
in Edmonton, the Department 
of Extension of the University of 
Alberta is arranging an itinerary fora group 
of soldiers who have been invalided home 


from France and are giving a series of enter-. 


tainments in the interests of the Red Cross 
Society. 

There are three soldiers in the Gouge. 
Private Wells provides the musical part of 


the entertainment. Private Tickish lost an 
arm in one of the early engagements and 
was held a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Private Peat has a very graphic story to tell 
of the engagements around Ypres, the 
charge of St. Julien, and the gas at 
Langemarck. He was wounded in action 
and has lost the use of one arm. Both men 
pay high tribute to the work of the Red 
Cross at the Front. 


EDITORIAL 


U or A Gateway, 1918 


his year 1918-1919 will stand out.as 
one of the most critical in the history 
of the University. Opening under 
war conditions, the entire course of stu- 
dent activities was altered by the signing 
of the armistice. Many student organiza- 
tions and. social functions which were 
dormant throughout the war period were 
revived. The academic term was short- 


‘ened on account of the ‘Flu. The largest 


registration on record coincident with a 
shortage of professors, many of whom 
are still overseas, resulted in an over- 
crowded time table. A large proportion 
of our senior men have not yet returned 
and of those in attendance very few had 
attended before the war. All of these fac- 
tors have added to the complexity of the 
problems the Students’ Council have been 


|| called upon to face. The very capable 


manner in which President Morecombe, 
ably assisted by the executives of the 
various departments, has met and solved 
these problems is deserving of special 
mention. 


REKINDLE 


the flame— 
near the bonfire in | 


mney 


..at our 90th Anniversary 

celebration, Jan 7th from 

4 to 6 pm in Quad, CAB 
and Athabasca Hall. 


HOT DINNER AFTER OUSTING THE 
“ENEMY” AT WHITE MUD CREEK 


U or A Evercreen anp Goip,1925-20 


ith the Annual Inspection by Colo- 

nel Commandant Gibsone and 

Staff on March 20th the year’s 
activity in the C.O.T.C. was brought to a 
very successful close. After the D.O.C. had 
inspected the Unit and following the March 
Past, the Corps divided into its various 
training groups. The Signallers and Mus- 
ketry Squad both gave a display of their 
respective work. Under the command of 
Major Cameron, “A” and “B” Companies 
staged a most realistic tactical scheme, the 
enemy being a platoon from “C” Company 
stationed in bushes north of the Arts Build- 
ing. The sections on the extreme right flank 
rushed forward under the rattle of a heavy 
covering fire, and it was not long before 
the “enemy” were surrounded. The Lewis 
Gunners and Medical detachment also took 
part in this scheme. An exhibition of box- 
ing and wrestling concluded what was un- 


doubtedly the most successful and exten- 
sive outdoor inspection the Battalion has 
ever had... 

The major event of the year probably 
took place on February 13th, when a large 
tactical scheme was put on south of the 
University. The Battalion under the Com- 
mand of Captain Davies represented the 
Advance Guard of an invading Division. 
It in turn had its Vanguard and Main 
Guard, The “enemy” were in the White 
Mud Creek Vicinity. Upon arriving on the 
scene, picquets were set out witha support 
and reserve line. An inspection of the out- 
post position was carried out by Colonel 
F.C. Jamieson, O.C. 29th Inf. Brigade, and 
Lieut. Colonel Dunn. Following this, all 
picquets were recalled and‘ the Battalion 
moved on to White Mud Creek where a hot 
supper was served. Colonel Jamieson 
briefly addressed the men on various as- 
pects of their work before the return Lanaren 
started.. 


FACTS EVERY aa SHOULD HAVE 


U or A Trait, 1920 
t 

By Cecil E. Race 
he first session of the University was 
held in 1907-1908, in Strathcona, in 
“what was then knownas the Duggan 
Street School, now known as the Queen 
Alexandra School. The total registration for 
the session was. forty-five students. Num- 


‘bers increased rapidly, until just before the 


war, they had reached a total of four hun- 


dred and thirty-nine. During the war years, 


as was to be expected, the numbers fell off to 
three hundred and fifteen. Immediately on 
the signing of the armistice, the numbers 
jumped to six hundred and eighteen, while 


| in the session of 1919-1920, the registration 


went up with a leap of eleven hundred and 
three. For the session of 1920-1921, the num- 
bers are not quite complete, but will again 
approach eleven hundred. The first class 
graduated in May, 1911, and inall, omitting 


| duplicates, three hundred and nineteen can- 


didates have received degrees. 
Except for the period of the War, there 
has been a steady expansion in building and 


equipment, and a total capital expenditure 


of about three and one-quarter millions has 
been made to date, on the site of two hun- 
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dred and fifty-eight acres overlooking the 
valley of the North Saskatchewan. The build- 
ings comprise a Main Arts Building; three 
Engineering Buldings: Civil, Mining; near- 
ing completion: two Power Houses; three 
Residential Halls, each accommodating 
about one hundred and forty students; two 
large Barns and stables; Lecture Halls for the 
work in Agriculture; a House for the Farm’ 
Manager; and tep Residences on the Cam- 
pus for the President and members of the 
Faculty. , 

At the present time, of the three hundred 
and nineteen who have received degrees, 
there are one hundred and fifty-eight of 
whom the University has no definite record 
as to the work which is, at present, engaging 
their attention. Of the rest, it may be interest- 
ing to note that the vocations followed are 


‘ somewhatlike this: Sixty-two are engaged in 


the profession of teaching, thirty-three in 
Law, twenty-six are doing Post Graduate 
work, thirteen (ladies) are housewives, ten 
are in the ministerial profession, seven are 
filling clerical posts, two are engaged in Li- 
brary work, two are in the Civil Service, one 
is engaged in Newspaper work, one is prac- 
tising Medicine, oneis doing Y.W.C.A. work, 


and two are deceased. 
: ad 


ALBERTA 
ee dIO © 

OXFORD 
| (On THE OCCASION OF 
Rotanp MIcHENER’S 


ELECTION TO A RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIP) 


U or A Evercreen Anp Gop, 1920-21 


A vision sometimes comes, as in a dream, 

Of walls that rise in ivy-mantled pride 

Where peaceful Isis slowly winds its tide 

And Cherwell glides its water-lilied stream; 

'T hear the chimes, those haunting, solemn 

chimes 

That float from Magdalen’s and St. Mary's 
towers ae 

Across the shady calm of garden-bowers 

And lull the soul in dreams of ancient times. 

Fair Oxford! Britain's brightest star, 

Whose glory shines, a lure to high desire, 

Throughout the aria from East to farthest 
West, 

Sweet sister, welcome one who c. conies from 
far, 

Drawn to they halls by yearning to aspire; 

Oxford receive him—Alberta sends her best! 


—. T. Jones > 


WAUNEITA SOCIETY 


U or A EvercRreeN AND GoLp, 1922-2: 


he annual routine of the Wauneita 

Society has appeared so many times 

in “The Evergreen and Gold” that 

the reader will undoubtedly be more agree- 

ably entertained by a brief history of this 
organization. es 

‘An old minute book, resurrected from 

the limbo of forgotten things, has brought 

many interesting facts to light concerning 

the early days of our warlike tribe. For 


‘instance, we have been able to trace its 


origin back to the S.1.S., a secret society of 
the first six girls who attended the U. of A., 
and whose mysterious tenets have never 
been divulged. After a life of one year the 
S.1-S. flater revealed to stand for Seven 
Independent Spinsters]:was dropped and 
in 1909 a new club was formed with the 
aim “to pramote friendship arncng the girls 
of the University.” 

The motto adopted by the club was that 
familiar one which now hangs over the man- 
telin the Wauneita rooms—“Each for alland 
All for Each.” The new name was to “be of 
such a character that it might be handed 
down to posterity”’ and a little later the’ 
name “Wauneita,” meaning in Cree “kind 
hearted,” was’ chosen as symbolical of the 
highest ideals of Womanhood. Too often 
perhaps this name has_lost its significance 
for us entirely, or has become strangely asso- 
ciatéd with war paint and feathers and un- 
canny whoops of varying ferocity. 


THE POWERS. 


A GLIMPSE 
BEHIND 
THE SCENES 
AT STUDENT 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


U og A Evercreen and Gorn, 1923-24 


eeting of the Students’ Council, 
February 30th, 1924. Billed for 4:30 
p-m., was called to order at 5:15 by 


Jack’s favorite Vice, McAllister being re-' 


ported as still currying cows. Pointed 
out.by Pip. Owen that there was not a 
quorum present. Harry Lister was called 
in to make up the deficiency, though he 
objected at first on the grounds that he 
didn’t know how to make a quorum. 
The chairman then asked why the 
meeting was called. Nobody seemed to 
know, but it was decided to have a meet- 


ing anyway. McAllister appeared at this 


point and moved a resolution prohibiting 


the admission of females to the Univer--° 


sity, particularly cows. The motion was 
declared out of order on&ccount of Jack's 
particular prejudices. - : 
Jack then removed his Vice from the 
chair and sat there himself..Moved by 
Teskey, seconded by Barclay, that the sen- 
ior croquet team be granted $400 for a 
‘game in Calgary. Pointed out by McKay 
- that the team all lived in Calgary. Hugh 
withdrew the motion and apologized for 
_ the team. The apology carried. McNeil not 
voting because his arm was tired. 


Moved by Helen Armstrong that ‘the 
Glee Club be given $8.35 to buy anew song. | 
When it was learned that Helen wrote the * 


song, the motion carried since there was no 
seconder. Bryan suggested that Angus 
MacDonald sing the song, but Angus said 
he’d heard it too often already, and Miss 


Bradford sat on Bryan for speaking out of. 


- his turn. : es 


LP BE 


This threw light, 6n a new motion. 
Moved, seconded, and carried, that the Lit. . 


put ona dumbell [sic] show with Wilf. 


Wees in the chair and McKay as principal, 


dumbell [sic]. 


Moved by Miss. Caldwell that a letter . 


be sent.to John Cassels congratulating him 
on winning the Rhodes, the letter to com- 
mence “Dear-John.” Miss Bradford pro- 
posed putting “My”-before “Dear.” Bryan 
objected as it was he who would have to 
sign it. Miss Caldwell said she would sign 
itas acting-secretary. Teskey, who had been 


writing vigorously, read a draft of a letter. 


Miss Bradford said it wasn’t nice enough 
and proposed she be nominated as a com- 
mittee of one to write, sign, seal, and de- 
liver. No notice was taken of this and 


‘McAllister suggested changing “and” to 


“but” in the sixteenth sentence. McKay 
submitted another draft. Finally, after 
much quibbling, it was decided not tosend 
the letter anyway. 


Sparks had by this time begun to fly in. 


the Teskey-McNeil corner. McNeil was hot 
for an election for the: presidency of the 
union even. if the name above Levey’s was 
a blank. He, McNeil, would vote for ‘the 
blank any day. The air became full of blue 


blanks. The meeting was adjourned in dis-" 
_ order, the members rushing in malicious 
eddying circles, with Hugh-and Dunc. As 


the storm centre, over to the Tuck to eat at 
the expense of the Mandolin Club. 


ye 1925 
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The Sat meetings of the Wauneita _ 
Club were held regularly every two weeks, | 
and seem to have been social and enter- 
taining in character and indeed most en- 


joyable because inevitably associated with | 
‘refreshments. This is not to convey. the 


impression that the club was light or frivo- 
lous in character, for it had always the 
serious purpose before it to further mutual 
help an instruction. But one cannot help 
envying this happy little group when min- 
utes tell of sleigh drives, bean suppers, 
adventures.in the park, and many varied 
contest; of a meeting held in a tent loaned 
for the purpose; of another meeting hur- 
riedly adjourned because the Glee club 
wanted the room. All the girls took their 
fair share in conducting the meetings, 
which were often featured by impromptu 


speaking, short papers, or an occasional 
‘debate. 


In 1911 the plan was qatrenicea of draw- 
ing up a definite program of meetings for 
the year. The society was now taking on 
more of an educational or literary form, and 
among its many unique forms of entertain- 
ment we hear of interesting addresses given 


. by members of the faculty, and of debates 


which rangéd all the way from “Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railways” to the Merits 
af Co-education’”” in universities. 

It was-not until 1913-1914 that the 


Wauneita Society gained representationon 


the Council of the Students Union. But 


from this time on we observe a rapid tran- 


OXFORD 


U or A Evercreen & Goin 1924-25 


Pe no event in recent years has 
presented the activities of the Stu- 
dent Body and of thé University as 
a whole, in such favorable light before the 
general public as has the Oxford Debate. 
_ The ‘tremendous interest which it 
aroused amongst those in no way con- 
nected with the University was ample tes- 
timony of its success and also of the benefit 
which was derived as the result of it. 

The visit of the Oxford Debaters in 1 the 
University was very enjoyable as well as 
instructive, and. those who had. the good 
fortune to meet and associate with them 
during their-stay were very fortunate in- 
deed. The debate itself. was of the very 
highest order. It was a demonstration of 
twodistinct styles of debating and of which 
each team represented a very high degree 
of perfection. The Oxford team speaking 


WOMENS’ 
HOCKEY 


Tue U or A’Gateway, 1920 


he University Women’s Hockey 
Team this year was better than that 


ofany previous year. There was more 


.enthusiasm and consequently a larger 


number than ever turned-out to the prac- 
tices, Great credit is due to Ralph Cleland 
for his work as coach. 

The great event of the year was the first 
women’s Inter-varsity hockey game. This 
‘was played against Saskatchewan Univet- 


_ sity. The support given was so encouraging 


that we hope to. play a return game next 
year; for although we lost 3-0, the girls are 
confident that they willbe able to reverse 
the score. ; 

The next week games were played suc- 
cessfully with the South Side girls and the 


- Monarchs, the former provincial champi- 


ons. - 
The team took a trip to Calgary, accom- 
panied by Harry Morris as coach. This was 
the hardest game of the season and endedin 
‘a victory for Calgary. : 
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sition of the Society from.a club devoted 
largely to literary activities to an organiza- 
tion which is concerned with student gov- 
ernment and discipline of the women stu- 


dents as well as with social activities on a — 


larger scale. This.development was.culmi- 
nated in 1920 when the first Wauneita coun- 
cil was appointed to constitute a women’s 
court. ; 
The large number ae women students 
now attending the U. of A., with their wide 
variation of interests and diversity of time 
tables, renders impossible the frequent 
happy family gathering of former years. 


Our ordinary meetings are necessarily de- 


voted ‘to business, and refreshments are 
unfortunately out of the question.. But oc- 
casionally when we all come together fora 
frolic we have ample assurance that the old 
spirit of comradeship is very much alive 


“and among us still. 


largely extempore displayed much more | 
humor and wit than did the Alberta team. 
Their debating strategy and: wonderful 
command. of English gave them a slight 
advantage over their less experienced ad- 
versaries. The Alberta team however hada 
distinct advantage in theirsuperior knowl- 
edge of the subject of debate and benefit of 
more careful training and preparation. 

The fact that the Alberta team lost the 
debate means nothing: the fact remains 
that they were equally capable exponents 
of their own style of debating. 

But the greatest benefit of all which has 
been derived from the visit of the Oxford 


‘team has been the impetus which it has 


given to debating in general, an impetus 
which has brought out muchnew debating 


“material who may at some future time be 


worthy representatives of the Western Uni- 
versities inva debating tour of the Univer- 
sities of the British Isles. 


Put a song in your heart 
with the University of 
Alberta’s Concert Choir 


...at our 90th Anniversary — 
“ celebration, January 7th from 
4 to 6 pm ‘in Quad, CAB and 
Athabasca Hall. 


SCHOOL OF 
NURSING FINDS. 
EXCELLENT STUDY 
GROUND IN NEW 

HOSPITAL 


U or Aycan: EN AND GOLD, 1924-25 - 


he University of Alberta is now in 

~ possession of the University Hospi- 

~ tal which in 1913 had been erected-by 

‘the City of Edmonton ona site provided by 
the University. 

This hospital not baly has become avail- 
able for clinical instruction in medicine, but 
also provides an excellent field for “The 
School of Nursing” which was opened in 
October, 1923, with a two-fold object: (1) to 


provide a three-year course leading to the | 


Diploma and the R.N.; (2) to provide a five- 

year course leading to the degree of B.Sc. in 
; Nursing. 

‘Twelve Diploma students are at present 

in the school who entered in the first class of 

' October, 1923, and four degree students who 

entered July, 1924, in the first degree class. 

Since October, 1924, two classes,of Diploma 

students have entered and the students now 
total thirty-four. 


: (AnD OTHER | 
UNSCHOLARLY PURSUITS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY 
‘THROUGH THE YEARS) 


U or A New Trait: Sprine 1973 RECOLLECTIONS 


| ong after fhe pluperfect subjunctive 

(or whatever it is) of irregular French 

verbs and those immortal words of 
Milton have been relegated to well-deserved 
obscurity in the depths ofa University gradu- 
ate’s mind, recollections of student buffoon- 
ery survive. More than survive: they become 
better loved and more embellished with age. 

The record 6findividual nonsense at The 
University of Alberta is at least as long as the 
list of students who ever set foot on the 
campus. Some of the foolery began as inno- 
cent experimentation, such as the arts stu- 
dent who threw.a super-efficient rubber ball 
down the Cameron Library stairwell from 


the fifth floor to see how efficient the ball 


really: was. Its efficiency. was unquestion- 
able, but its accuracy left something to be 
desired. Instead of bouncing back to the fifth 
floor, it flew through the door ofthe Rare 
Books Room in the basement, ricocheted off 
walls, display cases, venerable books, light 
fixtures, and desks, with the Librarian in baf- 
fled pursuit. 


Human failings have ihvited all sorts of 


pranks, horsed rooms and tubbings. A resi- 
dence student who lived in fear of catching 
some dread disease was set in a panic by 
another student decked out in red ink spots, 
and spent two weeks making daily visits to 
the infirmary. Reg Lister, guardian angel of 
the old residences for forty-five years and 
patron saint, aider,and abettor of generations 
of campus pranksters, wrote in his memoirs 
of a handsome but vain med student in the 


“1927— -CKUA IS 
ON THE AIR” 


Tue New Train, Juy 1945 


By A.E. Ottewell - 
n November twenty-first, 1927, the 
above announcement was made for 
‘the first time. It marked.a definite 
point in the history of radio. When in the 


early twenties, radio broadcasting became 


practical, the Department of Extension of the 
University of Alberta realized that a ‘new 
educational tool of immense value had been 
produced. Previously the university exten- 
sion lecturer had reached limited local audi- 

‘ences, by laborious travel with, in ‘many 
instances, primitive methods of transporta- 
tion. Now, with comparative comfort from 
the university studio, mud-snow-banks, be- 
low zero temperatures, and time spent in 
travelling were overcome. Instead of being 

* restricted to audiences which could be as- 
‘ssembled here or there, the speaker could 
address thousands at once as they sat by 
their own firesides. 


. At first, the University had no radio sta- ° 


tion of its own. But in those days each station 
had to be self-contained in the matter of pro- 
gram production. Therefore, any contribu- 
tion likely to interest the radio audience was 
appreciated. Amos and Andy, Charlie 
McCarthy, soap dramas, and other such fea- 
tures were still far in the future. Even lectures 
by university professors were welcomed. 

In 1923, through the generosity and co- 
operation of Station CJCA, the University of 
Alberta went on the air with regular broad- 
casts several evenings each week. Remote 
control equipment was set up in the office of 
the Director of the Department of Extension, 
and excellent results were obtained. 


There were various and sometimes amus- 
ing incidents. Experienced lecturers were 
often “mike shy.” Nowadays, radio lectur- 
ing has becoméa commonplace. Then, it was 
a startling novelty. The lack of audience 
reaction embarrassed some speakers. One 
such confided to his audience: “If you would 
like to know what it feels like to talk to you 
over the radio, go out to the barn, find a knot- 
hole in the wall and talk into it.”.On another 
occasion after his first effort, the speaker 
added the remark, “Thank goodness that’s 
over,” while the “mike” was still open: We 
do not know whether or not the listeners 
endorsed his comment. 
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thirties whose portrait, framed by ‘a toilet 
seat, was hung’in state above the entrance to 
the Athabasca Hall dining room. 

At least two elaborately staged pranks in 
the 1920sinvolved mockshoot-outsand much 
red inkand strawberry ice. Both fooled every- 
one completely for a time, and one fooled the 
city police for several days. Athabasca Hall 
wassurrounded by detectives and police dogs 
looking for both the murderer and the victim. 
When one of the perpetrators of the “horse” 
hopefully suggested that the stains in the dirt 


_ looked like red ink to him, the investigating 


officer barked, “Nonsense. Iknow blood when 
I see it.” 

Ceremonies and. civic pomp had their 
attraction for University students. The High 
Level Bridge was unofficially opened in 1913 
by erstwhile student, poet, and Gateway staff 
Sandy Carmichael aboard a donkey, leading 
the annual initiation parade across town. 

Shortly after World War I, Wop May and 
some cronies appropriated a cannon. from 
one of the local armories. Using old newspa- 


pers, buckets of water,and broom handles, all - 


cheerfully supplied by Reg Lister, they set off 
a series of’salutes (in honor of the forthcom- 
ing Armistice Ball) that were heard all across 
the city and shook University windows. ‘There 
was quite a fuss over town about stealing the 
cannon,” Lister wrote, not quite comprehend- 
ing why anyone should be ruffled by such 


_harmless boyish pranks. ... 


A very different torchlight demonstra- 
tion erupted in 1923. Some 400 students, al- 
mosthalf the student body, marched on Presi- 


“ONE NIGHT THE BOYS GOT GOING...” 


dent Tory’s house, singing university songs 
and chanting the varsity yell, to convince him 
not to accept a prestigious job offer in eastern 
Canada. After sucha show of affection, what 
could he do but stay, at least for another half- 
dozen years. This may have been the only 
student demonstration in the history of this 
campus to have ever accomplished its objec- ° 
tive. 


SWEETS FOR THE SWEET 


REFRESHMENTS DONATED BY 
Versa Campus SERVICES 


ENJOY A PIECE OF BIRTHDAY CAKE 
...at our 90th Anniversary Celebration. 


THE UNKNOWN CLARENCE CAMPBELL 


U or A New Tram, Wivrer 1984 


By Hugh Whitney Morrison 30 B.A. 


larence Campbell was the first Rhodes 
Scholar I ever met. In June of 1926 he 

came back to his old high school, and 
mine: Strathcona High School, that “vener- 
able” red-brick, three-storey building on Ed- 
monton’s “South Side.” He had just been 
awarded his Rhodes Scholarshipand, I guess, 
had been invited to tell us all in the general 


assembly what that was-all about and how ., 


you got one. I, consciously, remember none 
of that because Clarence, to the delight of his 


. teen-age audience but to the displeasure of 


the teachers present, told us that;to study 
hard to pass the exams was not the “be all 
and end all.” 

Clarence, having just got his law degree 
with honors, was to goto Lincoln College in 
the fall. [was in my last year of high school, 
planning (and hoping) to go on to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta that same fall. Clarence 
was.a boyhood idol to some of us; not be- 
cause of his scholastic attainments but be- 
cause he was a fine baseball player: In those 
days there was a Western Canada profes- 
sional baseball league... 

‘Rumor had it net us “aficionados” (or 


the “fancy” now abbreviated to “fan”) that | 


Clarence had been offered a “contract” with 
these baseball Eskimos but had to turn it 
down because he was-now obliged to go to 
faraway, foreign, non-baseball-playing Ox- 
ford. We thought that it was a terrible thing 
that he had to give up what would have been 
a much more illustrious career for that pe a. 


-mere lawyer! .. 
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..lf the Western Canada Baseball League 
had still been going when he came back toa 
depression-ridden country, when even 
practicing law meant very lean pickings, 
Clarence Campbell might have been a pro- 
fessional baseball star; or at leasta big league 
umpire. Then maybe commissioner of base- 
ball? Agus 

Instead: he turned to refereeing pro 
hockey games to make a little money on the 
side. The rest, as they say, is history. ' 

Clarence Sutherland Campbell died on June 
24, 1984. From 1946 until his retirement in 
1977 he had served as the president of the 
National Hockey League. 


U or A Tra, 1943 


By M.D. Skelton 

arsity Tuck Shop would not rank 
high from the point of view of an 
architect, but from the point of view 
of anyone who has found there the young 
laughter and bright faces for which he has 
hungered, there is no building, whatever.ts 
magnificence, that is half as fine as the long, 
low shop named many years ago “Varsity 
Tuck.” To the latter, it is not a mere inani- 
mate object, but a personality in its own 

right. : 
Despite the many years (or Sahat be- 
cause of them) that the little shop has fed 


Z 


SOR 


youthful appetites, one could not call it old. 


Restless fingers have scraped patches of 
paint off some of the tables, leaving’ the 
shape of a beer mug, the profile of a girl’s 
face, or perhaps the outline of a cannon. If 
one looks closely, he may find heart-en- 
closed initials in some inconspicuous cor- 
ner of the table or table-leg. Such mutila- 


tions are not, however, a sign of age, for the 


possibilities of a bobby-pin or pen knife do 
not present to the elderly person the same 
allure that they present to youth. Nor if a’ 
chair gives way under someone and depos- 
its him witha crash on the floor amid shouts 
of laughter from all sides, is that a sign that 
the chair is old. Rather it is one of the prac- 
tical jokes that the Tuck Shop plays on her 
young visitors, for Tuck can give and'take 
with the best of them. She is as old as the 
youngest Freshman and as young as the 
oldest senior.. 

.. Tuckis a s Bate? of morale: On cold, 
windy autumn days, after army drill, the 
shop is a favorite spot. To sit in front of the 
radiant, drinking hot coffee and mimicking 
the instructors or the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, is a joy that can only fully be appre- 
ciated by a foot-sore, frozen-eared, tongue- 
lashed Auxiliary Battalion. And in the 
evening, study-weary students congregate 


~in friendly Tuck for a “pick-me-up” before 


they crawl home to bed. The Airmen find a 
haven in Tuck, too, in the evenings. At first 
it was a little hard to share “our shop” with 
anyone else, but now the Airmen feel al- 
most as much at home there as-do the stu- 
dents, and the same peaceful, happy atmos- 
phere pervades the rooms now a pewvaged 
them before the wat.. 


¢ 


TUCK SHOP 
CINNAMON BUNS 


Soften _2.-packages instant yeast 
_Or (not both) 10z. Fleischmann’s fresh yeast 
In ; 1/2 cup warm water 
And 2 tbsp. sugar 
Let this mixture set until the yeast is dissolved 
(about 10 minutes.) : 

Ina large bowl put 2. cups boiling water 


Add 3 tbsp. margarine 
2 tsp. salt 
And 3 tbsp. sugar 


Let the margarine melt and the mixture cool a 
Dib ee eee te 
Then add 2 cups all purpose flour 
Beat this mixture hard until very smooth and 
creamy (about 5 minutes). Then add to the 
softened yeast mixture 

3 eggs 
And 3 1/4 cups more flour 
Continue beating until the dough is very smooth. 
(It should be a very soft dough.) Cover and let 


Ina flat pan melt 


r 


"stand in a warm place to rise until the dough is 
| doubled in bulk (about 1 hour). 


While the dough is rising: : 
1/3 cup margarine | 
Set aside to cool. 
Ina flat dish mix 1 cup white sugar 
And 1?/2 tsp. cinnamon 
Turn the raised dough ontoa lightly floured 
work surface. Let the dough set 5 to 10 minutes 
o “firm up.” Cut the dough into pieces about 
the size of an orange. Dip each piece of dough 


: first into'the melted margarine, then coat it well 


in the cinnamon-sugar mixture. Stretch the 
dough piece until it is 4 to 5 inches long and form 
it into a simple knot. Place the knots side by side 
ina 9” x.12°x 2” pan. (Be sure the pan is 
2” deep and allow a 3” square for each bun.) 
Let the finished buns rise for about 45 minutes. 


Bake at 375 degrees for.30 minutes. nts recipe~ 


makes 18 good sized buns. 

N.B, An electric mixer is needed for this 
recipe as it requires a lot of beating. If the dough 
is too soft-to handle, adda bit more flour. 


However, the less flour used the better the buns ° 


will be. 
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IS A UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
OF ANY VALUE'TO A WOMEN? 


‘litt No’s Won. 
‘THe DEBATE.: 


New Trait, JANUARY 1957 


group of university women in 
-Calgary voted that it is not, after 
hearing a debate by four members 

of the University Women’s Club. 

Mrs. J. Lorne Baxter argued that “the 
only value a woman can aehieve from a 
university education is to free herself from 
the illusion that she missed something by 
not going—and it’s a pretty expensive 
way.” : 
Mrs. W.J. Koop disagreed. She argued 
that university education equips a woman 


“to do various jobs better. She contended. 


that while 78 per cent of marriages among 
non-university couples succeed, 91 per cent 
among graduates are successful. 

Mrs. Baxter said that the education a 
woman obtains is not worth the price in 


-time, money and effort. Her life expect- 


ancy was 70 and she could expect to spend 
5.7 per cent of this time acquiring one 
degree. 


_ DON'T forget the PARTY... oe 


Dee 7TH FROM 4 O'CLOCK PM TO 6 O’CLOCK 
AT UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA QUAD. 


THANKS TO ALL UNIVERSITY IN DIVIDUALS AND DEPARTMENTS WHO 3 4 


OSL 


HAVE HELPED MAKE THIS CELEBRATION POSSIBLE. 
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Some parents considered a university 
“a happy hunting ground” for a woman in 
search of a mate, but eventually it was an 
education in spinsterhood, she said. Thirty- 
one per cent of woman graduates failed to 
marry; while only 13 per cent of their less- 
educated sisters remained single. 

Mrs. Koop, however, said to educate 
‘women meant to educate. families, for it 
was the wife who set the cultural level in the 
home. In business, the earning power of 
non-graduates ceased to rise at 35, but 
graduates were still increasing pels earn- 
ing power at 50. 

Mrs. O. Gietz said intelligence rather 
than education, stood women in better stead. 
A college graduate did not always have the 
highest intelligence and an education was 
no guarantee that the graduate was less 
prejudiced, snobbish or bigoted. In fact, 
higher education might tend to emphasize 
these traits. 

Mrs. D. W. Johnston said ‘that intelli- 
gence was a prime requisite to any success, 
but combined with a university education 
was an unbeatable combination. 

“Tfa university education does no more 
than give awoman an enquiring mind, iti is 
‘of value,” she contended. 
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